





Scattered Seeds 


should go into every neighborhood 
where there are Friends. If there are 
no Friends’ children, other children will 
enjoy it. New subscribers will receive 
the last two numbers of 1910 free. 
When five names are sent the rate is 
40 cents each. If intended as a Christ- 
mas Gift, the two numbers for 1910 
will be sent just in time for Christmas. 
Address SCATTERED SEEDS, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—_MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


The Friends’ Year 
Book for 1911 


besides being an almanac is a compen- 
dium of information concerning Friends’ 
Meetings, First-day Schools, Friends’ 
Associations, etc. No Friends’ family 
can afford to be without it. Price 10 
cents, postage two cents. One dozen 
for 75 cents plus the cost of transpor- 
tation. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
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Advertisements in this column 20 cents 
cash for each insertion of 25 words or 
ess. For every additional six words 
send 5 cents extra. 








WANTED. 


E WANT TO GET AGENTS TO SELL 

our Quaker Calendar and other Friendly 
books. Commission paid on all sales. Anyone 
can become an agent. The work is not hard and 
one of our agents made over $25.00 last fall. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANTED—POSITION AS DAY OR NUR- 

sery governess or mothers helper by a young 
lady high school graduate and Drexel student. 
Address E. M., this office. 


ANTED— BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, a patient, male or female. Terms 
liberal. Of the practical class. Address No. 49, 
this office. 


companion and reader for invalid and elierly 
| lady. Philadelphia preferred. Address No. 83, 
| this office. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
with three in family. Good reference re- 
quired. Apply to 1809 Erie Ave. 


APABLE WOMAN, EXPERIENCED, DE- 
or invalid. Light duties not menial. 


Address 
Box 91, this office. 


WANTED - GOOD WORKING HOU SE- 
keeper in family of two. Good position, nice 
surroundings. 
pected. J. &. 
se 


| Continued on page iii 


ae references and salary ex- 
, Box 12, Elkins Park, Pa. 


| Send for our free 20 page 
|catalog of Friendly calendars 
and books. The Biddle Press, 


1010 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Fur Hats 


ORRECTLY modeled 
in whatever shape 
desired. 

The beauty and rich- 
ness of combining fur and 
velvet make an unrivaled 
hat for Winter wear. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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FOR SALE. EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE. 

Cottage at Buck Hill. Seven minutes walk 
from the Inn, on the Falls Drive’ On the way to 
the Falls, Glen, and Golf grounds. Complete out- 
fit for housekeeping. Write for terms and{fother 
information to John P. Carter, Media, Pa 

‘OR SALE. Steel engraving of ELIZABETH 

Fry, engraved by Samuel Cousins, A. R. A 
from painticg by George Richmond. London 
published March 1, .856 by J. Hogarth, 5 Hay- 
market. No. 89, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE 


Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


MILLINER Hats, bonnets, toques, 


automobile hoods and 
Friends’ bonnets to order. M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 
21st St., Phila. 





| wi 4 
ANTED-BY A FRIEND. A POSITION Ag | WILLS WRITTEN, ESTATES SETTLED, ACTS AS 


EXECUTOR and administrator 


SAMUEL L. BORTON 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
Franklin Bank Building, Philade eIphia 


MRS. J. fF. BLAKEMAN 
well-known at Buck Hill and Pocono Manor, an- 
nounces the opening of the BRASS SHOP, at 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


Quaker Calendar, 1911 


THE Brpp_e PREss. 


Dear Friends :—I enclose my check No. 
342 for nine dollars and sixty cents as 
per enclosed bills. Thank you very much 
for sending the calendars so promptly, and 
ready for mailing, they came in good con- 
dition and are certainly very pretty. Ev- 
ery one seems to enjoy them very much. 

Price, postage paid, 50c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books, etc., of Interest 


Postpaid 
Patience—A Quaker Poem ¢j.59 $1.60 
Quaker Idylls 6 a 1.00 1,08 
Bushido: ‘he Soul of Japan 1,95 .35 
The Haydock’s Testimony 00 
For a Free Conscience 00 
The True William Penn . 2.00 .12 
A Chinese Quaker 62 
A Quaker Post Bag .62 
Why Friends do not Bap- 

tize with Water 
Quaint Quaker Post Card: Ss 
11 Subjects) 

Motto Calendar . : 15 .16 
Motto Card .... 05 .06 
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Any of the above will be mailed on 
receipt of postpaid price 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


Publishers — Printers — Engravers 


921 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHED WEEZEAY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
acribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
wertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
féon reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for leas than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 383-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
slass Matter 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends. Bend for catalogue. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phiia 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 





Reliable Watches 
at Right Prices 


We have been selling 
watches for 92 years. If 
you want a good watch, 
you will find it here, and 
we'll sell it on these terms 
— satisfaction, or your 
money back. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Philadelphia, Pa. | 





Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 





Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 








ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day OR NiGuHT 


PHILADELPHIA 





Orders for Engraving 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 
Mail orders given careful-attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 


We cannot kind’e when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides; 
The Snirit bloweth, and is stiil, 
In mystery our soul abides; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


THE INDIANS. 

{Annual report to Baltimore Yearly Meeting by Joseph 
J. Janney, Chairman of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Indian Affairs.] 

We are glad to report at this time, that in many 
ways there is cont nued, gradual improvement in 
the condition of the Indians. 

There has been a decided elevation of standards 
of fitness applied to appointees in the Indian ser- 
vice by the Government, with the natural result 
that the interests of the Indian are being more 
carefully guarded, and a feeling of greater con- 
fidence is being fostered on his part toward the 
Indian Bureau. 

The Indians are becoming more reconciled to the 
dissolution of tribal organizations and the aband- 
onment of the Reservation System. 

Children of school age are more generally pro- 
vided for in schools on and off the Reservation, 
the enrollment being greater during the past year 
than ever before. 

The enforcement of the prohibitory liquor laws 
affecting the Indian is receiving increased sup- 
port from the Government, and, where United 
States officers have directed their attention very 
salutary results are manifest. 

The efforts of the various denominational mis- 
sions to Christianize the Indians show no relaxa- 
tion, and they appear to be doing a good work. 
While the Missionaries, as a rule, make a point of 
enrolling the Indians as members of the Church, 
many of them pay due attention to industrial 
training. 

A number of societies organized for the purpose 
of preserving and fostering the native music and 
industries of the Indians now exist in the business 
centers of the East and West, and we have had ap- 
peals from these for help in developing and ex- 
tending the work. The “American Indian Lea- 
gue” and the “Indian Industries League” are ex- 
amples of these enterprises, and they are regarded 
by friends of the Indian who are familiar with 
their methods and work as valuable helps to the 
Indian in a practical way. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1910. 


here LXVII. 
Number 50. 


Besides our annual membership dues in the In- 
dian Rights Association we have been able to 
contribute a modest sum to assist in the work of 
that organization. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Conference of 
Friends of the Indian and Other Dependent Peo- 
ples, held this month, was attended by a member 
of this Committee. Both the prepared addresses 
and the informal discussions were most interest- 
ing. The conclusions reached were wise and the 
recommendations important. The platform which 
was adopted contains so much that is vital in Gov- 
ernmental Indian policy and possesses so much 
that is of interest to students of the Indian prob- 
lem, that we record it here for the information of 
Friends, with suggestion that it well represents 
the views of your Committee on Indian Affairs. 

As the result of nearly thirty years of public 
debate, the people of this country have wisely 
adopted as the policy of the Nation the abandon- 
ment of the Reservation system, the dissolution of 
the tribal organizations, and the incorporation of 
the Indians as individual members of the Ameri- 
can communities. 

The Indian problem has now become almost 
wholly one of administration in carrying this pol- 
icy into effect. This involves: 

The protection by the Federal Government of 
the personal and property rights of the Indian. 

The vigorous prosecution and condign punish- 
ment of all who by violence, fraud or corruption 
volate those rights. 

The protection of the Indians, during this trans- 
ition period, from’the vices of drinking and gamb- 
ling. 

The sanitation of their homes and settlements. 

The encouragement of friendly relations be- 
tween the Indians and the local communities in or 
near which they are situated. 

The taxation of the inherited and surplus lands 
of all Indians according to the precedent set by the 
action of the last Congress relating to the taxation 
of the Omaha Indians. 

The extension of Indian education until provis- 
sion is made for the education of all Indian chil- 
dren of school age. 

Special emphasis upon industrial, moral, and po- 
litical education, that the Indians may be enabled 
to become self-supporting and self-governing mem- 
bers of the community. 

As rapidly as is consistent with securing for the 
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Indians adequate educational advantages adapted 
to their special need, the transfer of Indian schools 
and their plants to the State and local authorities. 
And your Committee recognize with grateful ap- 
preciation the steady improvement during the last 
quarter of a century in the personnel of the Indian 
service, the self-denying and sometimes heroic 
work of many of its representatives in the field, 
and the efficiency and vigor with which those prin- 
ciples of administration are being carried into 
effect by the Indian Bureau, and it expresses the 
hope that within the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration the work of the Bureau may have been 
successfully accomplished, the Bureau itself may 
be discontinued, and the Indian problem may have 
become an affair of the past. 

Renewed efforts are being made to hasten a set- 
tlement of the long-pending controversy between 
the New York Indians and the Ogden Land Com- 
pany, with a view of securing the abandonment 
of the Reservation system and the division of the 
lands among the Indians in individual holdings. 
Congress will be appealed to during the coming 


session to enact such legislation as will extinguish | 


the claims of the Land Company, and thus remove 
the greatest obstacle to the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. 

We are making use of the income of the fund at 
the disposal of the Committee as seems best in 
our judgment. Mohonk Lodge is, under the man- 
agement of Walter C. Roe and his wife, being 
steadily developed and its usefulness extended. We 
continue our financial support of the Lodge in the 
belief that the aid thus provided is wisely ap- 
plied, as it certainly is greatly appreciated. 

Other channels of usefulness are occupied when 
they open and when the opportunities offered come 
within our means. 

A detailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures is shown in the financial report of the Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting. 

Baltimore, Tenth Month 29th, 1910. 


God dwells in the great movements of the world, 
in the great ideas which act in the human race. 
Find Him there, in the interests of man. Find 
Him by sharing in those interests; by helping all 
who are striving for truth, for education, for prog- 
ress, for liberty all over the world. O, there is a 
fine passion in doing this, in feeling the heart of 
humanity beat, and in setting your heart to its 
music, which will lift you above a diseased self- 
brooding in a glorious way, and link your whole 
life in healthy union to God through union with 
man. Stopford A. Brooke, 
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AGO. 

As I sat in the corner of our compartment in the 
long waiting train at Oberau, thinking over our 
wonderful day, dreamily watching the strange, 
foreign coming and going, I remembered with re- 
gret that I had brought no flower from Oberam- 
mergau, not a single leaf for memory. 

I was the sorrier, because on the table in our 
room had stood a glass of lovely wild flowers, 
among them the same dear hare-bell that we found 
by Loch Lomond, on the terrace at St. Cloud, and 
among the old graves at Stoke Pogis. But there 
had been so little time, so much to think of and the 
flower was forgotten. 

Just then, as if in answer to my thought, a boy 
came by on the platform with flowers to sell, and 
I bought from him with delight a little cluster of 
snowy edelweiss. I slipped it between the pages of 
my libretto, and was content. And there it lies to- 
day—token of so much that was uplifting and 
beautiful—only a faded flower. 

And so you ask me for my impressions of the 

-*assion Play; and I send you what I have—only 
a faded flower—but it grew in Oberammergau. 

We had spent ten delightful days in Munich. 
Most pleasant and home-like we had found the 
friendly city. It lacks, indeed, the charm which 
crowns sweet Dresden, and after the mediaeval 
loveliness of Nuremberg, seemed a true, modern 
city, lighted by to-day’s prosaic sunshine, rather 
than the mellow glow of old. But for the art-lov- 
ing soul it holds rich treasures. 

We had watched the rolling waters of the Iser, 
thinking of days at school and Hohenlinden, when 
Munich and the Iser seemed very far away. We 
had breathed the sweet freshness of the English 
Gardens. We had listened to the strains of Wag- 
ner’s music. In the quiet, calming spaces of the 
galleries, the souls of Durer and Murillo had 
spoken to our souls. Still the lovely statues in 
the Glyptothek call to us across the sea to come 
again. 

We were not half ready to leave Munich on that 
summer morning when we said good-bye. But we 
said it with hearts uplifted and eyes alight; for 
something yet more wonderful lay before us. We 
were going to see the Passion Play. 

We left Munich on Sunday at ten o’clock, to be 
present at the Monday rehearsal. 

The radiant sunshine, the soft air, the lovely 
German landscape—all conspired to make the four 
hours’ ride delightful. 

At Oberau we sprang from the train, wondering 
which of the much-talked-of difficulties would here 
confront us. But no lion stood in our way. We 
stepped at once into a waiting wagon, and soon 
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formed part of the long procession which wended 
its slow way up the mountain. That ride alone 
would repay one for a visit to Oberammergau. Up 
and up we went over the smooth, safely guarded 
road, while Jake and valley and woodland lay far 
below us. Pretty, picturesque chalets were nestled 
here and there. Now and then our driver doffed 
his green Tyrolean hat at wayside shrines. On- 
ward we went toward the pine-covered heights 
and the blue summer sky. It seemed, indeed, that 
our faces were turned toward some beautiful 
upper goal. 

We passed the village of Ettal, with its quaint 
houses and old monastery. Then came the clear, 
rippling waters of the Ammer, and soon Oberam- 
mergau was reached. 

We went at once to the Burgomaster’s house, 
where we were courteously received, and a little, 
fair-haired lad conducted us through the maze of 
people and streets to the cottage which became our 
pleasant home. 

Oh, that summer afternoon in Oberammergau. 
How often, as the years go by, will we recall the 
feeling of peace, of perfect restfulness, which 
came to us in that cottage chamber under the 
shadow of the Koful Crag! Surely some loving 
spirit had led our footsteps thither. 

The windows of our room, white curtained, 
looked out into greenness and shadows and down 
upon beds of mignonette and pansies. Above us 
towered the beautiful, holy mountains. The cross 
glittered golden in the golden light. Sunday in the 
heart of the country is not more still. Earth— 
the life of the world below—seemed very far 
away! and beyond that blue sky Heaven was near. 

Of all that came to us in Oberammergau, I think 
nothing was sweeter than the feeling of that hour. 

A little while, and the spell of quietness was 
broken, for the play ended, the doors of the theatre 
were thrown open, and the place was filled with 
surging, throbbing life. 

In the summer twilight, after our supper of cof- 
fee, rolls and delicious honey, we wandered 
through the village streets, drinking in the delight 
of a purely novel experience. Then home to our 
kind care-takers, our cosy room, and a night of 
sound, refreshing sleep. 

How delicious was the draught of clear, cold 
water, brought to us from the quaint old well that 
stood by the kitchen door! What kind good-nights 
followed us, as we climbed the narrow stair. Very 
sweet it was to sink to rest in that far away spot, 
on that mountain top, and feel ourselves so safe 
and so at home. 

The next morning dawned clear and bright. A 
day of days lay before us. There was a little 
while to enjoy our quaint surroundings, to talk 


with the busy mother, the gentle, kindly father and 
the children—Lena, Laura and little Hubert—all 
three of whom were in the play. 

I cannot speak too highly of those people of 
Oberammergau. We found them hospitable, sim- 
ple-minded and true. It was happiness to be 
with them and share their life and feel the inspira- 
tion of their faith. 

As these children, with their sweet, intelligent 
faces and modest, simple manners, told me of their 
school, the singing and how the master trained 
and taught them I partly divined the secret of the 
place. 

From infancy, life is filled for them with a beau- 
tiful ideal, which “grows with their growth and 
strengthens with their strength,” till peasant 
youths are able to interpret what is most high and 
holy, and little maids like Lena grow up with 
grace to personate Christ’s Mother. Filled with 
eager anticipations, we joined the throng which 
poured through the narrow, unpaved streets, and 
a walk of a few minutes brought us to the theatre. 

We were early and as the spaces filled around 
us, more a dream than a reality it seemed, that 
we were here among the Bavarian mountains, that 
the desire of years was to find fulfillment, and we 
were to see the Passion Play. 

Over the low walls of the enclosure the moun- 
tains looked upon us, the pine trees cast their 
gracious shadows, clouds drifted across the sum- 
mer heaven, and at their will, the wild birds flitted 
above the stage. 

“What of the play?’ you ask me. There is no 
need that I should tell you of the play. Better 
pens than mine have described it to you. But I 
would speak my loving word. 

It has not been exaggerated It is more strange, 
more wonderful than words can tell. They only 
who have seen it know how reverent, how tender, 
how truly pious it is. The centuries seemed to roll 
away. The mountains were round about Jerusa- 
lem. Christ and his Disciples walked the earth 
again. 

You know how the chorus comes upon the stage, 
robed in rich garments, a symphony of lovely col- 
ors. Through that long summer day, as the action 
moved on I found those soft, pure hues restful 
to eye and brain. There were mantles of clear 
red, pale blue and tender rose, which soothed like 
a softly spoken word. 

Many hearts through the length and breadth of 
Europe and of our own land must turn with rever- 
ent gratitude to Joseph Mayr and to Rosa Lang. 
The world owes them a debt for the vision of that 
patient Christ, that sweet, sweet Mary. They were 
so true, so touching, so filled with heavenly dig- 
nity. 
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Most nobly, most lovingly, did the wood-carver 
of Oberammergau impersonate the Christ of Gali- 
lee. Words fail me to bring before you the loveli- 
ness, the pathos of his mother. From first to last 
in every word, gesture and look, was perfect har- 
mony. Every inflection of her pure sweet voice 
seemed filled with love and sorrow, most of all in 
that scene of parting, in which she says: “Suffer 
me to go with thee, that I may die with thee.” 

One can but wonder how it is with them now 
that the strange Passion summer has passed away 
and life, with its cares and burdens, is to be daily 
borne. How do they fare while winter snows lie 
drifted in the village streets? How will it be 
when spring comes upon the mountains? Is God 
nearer to them than to his other children? 

Very beautiful was the washing of the disciples’ 
feet. So nobly, so simply was it done, one could 
almost feel the thrill of love and awe with which 
they laid their shoes aside to meet the touch of 
those tender hands. 

I seem still to see the vacant streets of Jerusa- 
lem and Peter and John, the old man and the 
youth, seeking Him who has been led away. 

Inexpressibly beautiful and sorrowful is the 
scene after the Crucifixion, when the pale, patient 
figure, taken from the cross, is laid upon His 
mother’s knee. 

Recalling it one can but think of that mother’s 
face in the gallery at Dresden—of the face divine 
of that little child. 

Mother and Son, as Raphael’s pencil drew them; 
Mother and Son, as the peasant soul reveals them. 
Surely, an inspiration from above is in them both. 
For the years pass as a tale that is told, but the 
light shines. 

The sunset glow was in the sky as we turned 
from Oberammergau. Down the mountain in the 
soft, summer twilight, again we took our way, 
feeling that we had, indeed, been on pilgrimage, 
revealing many things. 

Good-bye to Oberammergau! to the Kofel Crag 
and those who dwell beneath its shadow! May the 
mountains hedge them in from all things evil! May 
the good angels that fill the heavenly spaces bring 
to them the blessings which never fail the true 
in heart! May they keep their faith undimmed 
and their dear Christ always with them! 

And so good-bye to Oberammergau! 


December, 1890. ANNA W. CABEEN. 


I will at least say, courage! for things wonder- 
ful, unhoped for, glorious, have happened even in 
this short while I have been alive. 

—William Morris. 
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ELI M. LAMB AT SEVENTY-FIVE. 

[On the day of his 75th birthday the following appeared 
in the leading daily paper of Baltimore, Md. Eli M. Lamb 
is still active in Friendly Education, being the Associate 
Principal of the Friends’ School, at Park Place meeting 
house. ] 

Prof. Eli Matthews Lamb, the well-known edu- 
cator and founder of the Friends’ Elementary and 
High School, one of the best-known institutions of 
its kind in the city, will to-day reach the seventy- 
fifth milestone in an active and useful life. 

Mr. Lamb was born November 14, 1835, at Gun- 
powder, Baltimore County. In his youth he at- 
tended a district country school and later went to 
Milton boarding school, a high-class private school, 
conducted by his father, in which he was prepared 
for the junior class at Haverford College. After 
completing his studies at college he returned to the 
Milton school, where as associate principal he 
found a rare opportunity for the exercise of his 
ability as an executive officer and teacher. 

Realizing the demand for a high-grade private 
school in Baltimore, he severed his connection with 
the Milton school in 1861, and came here with the 
view of developing such an institution. The war, 
however, caused him to defer his plans until 1864, 
when, under the auspices of the Society of Friends, 
which has ever held the schoolhouse next in im- 
portance to the church, he opened on Lombard 
Street the Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
the first co-educat-onal school in Baltimore. From 
this time he began to be recognized as one of Bal- 
timore’s most prominent educators. 

He remained principal of this school until 1899. 
During these years the school grew in numbers 
and importance until it became celebrated both as 
a college preparatory and finishing school. It has 
prepared many students for Johns Hopkins and 
other universities, and among its pupils are num- 
bered many of the influential men and women of 
this city. This school was the first in Baltimore to 
recognize the value of the kindergarten by making 
such instruction an integral part of its curriculum, 
and the first to offer systematic physical training 
in a well-equipped gymnasium. 

Mr. Lamb’s keen judgment and enthusiasm in 
educational matters are not only appreciated lo- 
cally, but by inst'tutions of learning generally. He 
has been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Swarthmore College since its incorporation, an ac- 
tive member of various city and State educational 
societies, and is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kindergarten Association of Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Lamb married Miss Annie W. Corkran 50 
years ago, and has two sons (F. Emerson Lamb, 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany; Arthur L. Lamb, head of the science de- 
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partment at the Country School), and three daugh- 
ters (Miss Elizabeth Lamb, Mrs. Thomas B. Hull 
and Miss Margaretta Lamb). 








SHOULD A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
REMAIN WITH THE SAME CLASS 
YEAR AFTER YEAR? 

This query is one of the left-overs from Ocean 
Grove last summer, and is one which is constant- 
ly ar sing in our schools. In many places it is not 
unusual for the teacher who starts with a class 
of little children to continue to lead their work 
until the class finally graduates or scatters. In a 
few places the teachers quite rigidly stick to a 
certain grade of work as successive classes of pu- 
pils come and go. 

On the strictly pedagogical side, teachers should 
become special sts in certain kinds of work and 
the manner of presenting it to the grades they 
have chosen. Pupils should pass on from year 
to year changing teachers as they advance just 
as they do in secular schools. Few teachers, if 
any, are versatile enough to be equally capable 
of interesting beginners, teaching intermediate 
classes, and carrying on the work of active and 
questioning students verging upon maturity. 
Closely associated with the grading of a First-day 
school goes the idea of pupils passing on from one 
teacher to another. Logically the answer to the 
inquiry must be no, because our First-day schools 
are really schools and we expect results from them. 
But because we expect other results than accu- 
mulated knowledge, there is another side to the 
question. Such athing as absolute and unchang- 
ing gradation in most of our First-day schools 
is impossible. The same teacher must usually 
keep the same class with various additions and 
subtractions for two or more years in the best 
organized schools. In small schools where the 
classes must include pupils of greater diversity 
of age and attainment, the best approach to 
graded work will be done by having the same 
teacher keep the class for a period of years chang- 
ing her material to meet the developing needs of 
the class. The element of personal influence also 
enters potentially into the consideration. At cer- 
tain ages it would be disastrous to this vital factor 
in First-day school teaching to separate a teacher 
from her class. It all depends upon many varied 
considerations. The writer cannot imagine a po- 
tential primary teacher successfully leading a 
class of boys in their teens. Her unconscious 
methods which have made her a success elsewhere, 
are liable to insult their intelligence. She can, 
however, recall various teachers who began with 
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boys and girls of a dozen years, and continued 
with them until they were grown; and while the 
pedagogy of it is open to question, the personal 
influence exerted has been an asset of unques- 
tioned value. 

The question of changing teachers or promot- 
ing them with their classes we believe ought not 
to be settled, but considered on its merits in each 
individual case. It is a safe basis to assume that 
the pupils will be promoted and the teachers will 
not, and exception made to the general rule when- 
ever there are reasons for departing from the 
custom. In some schools teachers of long stand- 
ing block the wheels of progress by being unwill- 
ing to relinquish the care of classes and take 
a younger set of children. They are naturally 
attached to the pupils with whom they have 
worked, and find it difficult to transfer their 
interest to a new set of pupils. If the pupils share 
the feeling by wanting to continue with the same 
teacher, it is a matter for consideration and prob- 
ably decision in favor of the popular desire. It 
must not be forgotten that pupils often find it 
difficult to express their real desire to progress 
to another class on account of their sense of 
courtesy toward the teacher who is directing their 
work. To the minds of most people, not yet fully 
fledged adults, the idea of progress is especially 
pleasant, and a promotion to a class led by an- 
other teacher carries with it a more distinct idea 
of getting up higher than a different kind of les- 
sons does. 

Teachers need to be always ready to lend them- 
selves to the best interest of the schools, to be 
alert to know the feeling of the class about pro- 
motion, and to be especially careful never to let 
their personal interest and attachments interfere 
with the freedom of organization. With this at- 


titude of mind, and frequent conference as to what 


the best interest of the school requires, the Su- 
perintendent and teachers of any school will be 
able to answer this query many times wisely, but 
not always in the same way. 

140 N. 15th St., Phila. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 








Suppose, for the sake of argument, we accept 
the inequality of the sexes as one of nature’s im- 
mutable laws; call it a fact that women are infer- 
ior to men in mind, morals and physique. Why 
should this settle or materially affect the subject 
of so-called Woman’s Rights? Would not this very 


inferiority be a reason why every advantage 


should be given to the weaker sex, not only for its 
own good, but for the highest development of the 
—Auale Y. 


race? 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10 1910. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE AND SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE YOUNG FRIENDS. 

The words of Paul, “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God the father is this, to visit the widows 
and fatherless in their affliction and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world,” are true in every 
sense. Our own spirituality increases in propor- 
tion to its exercise. The necessity to give to others 


in need both spiritual and bodily aid, increases the | 


depth of our own realization of the Higher lead- 
ing. To be able to get into that region of the 
indefinable presence and to apply the inspiration 
received from this source is the combination mak- 
ing for true religion which Paul meant. 

In the recent Young Friends’ Association meet- 
ing in Brooklyn the concern voiced for the young 
people to help them to attain this position, 7. e., a 
realization of the spiritual life, brought out three 
points plainly. 

First, when young people find this spiritual 
source of uplift, they are ready for service—if 
they do not serve, they stagnate. Second, they 
must find the position in their own experience, 
it cannot be taught to them. There are some older 
people who can lead them to the beginning and 
perhaps give some help along the way, but the 
real experience they must work out for them- 
selves. 

The third point, hard to realize in this era of 
the ultra-organization of everything, is that this 
subtle thing so vital to lead all else is apt to die 
out in stereotyped organizations and therefore it 
is a most important thing to all the young people 
of each generation to start their own ways of 
finding the plane of spiritual life, suited to the 
age and place, and when they find this plane they 
will work in all the already organized channels,— 
meeting, Young Friends’ Association and First- 
day School. The place of the older workers is to 
put them to work at the right psychological mo- 
ment—not too soon, not too late, and not too much 
urging on the way. Then they will gradually, 
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with hands and hearts full of work, go over the 
line of young people into middle age without 
knowing it and the question of how the tran- 
sition from the young people’s meetings to the 
regular meetings is to be made, is answered. Each 
generation always wants something new. Now 
we know that this wonderful “‘oversoul’” is older 
than all, but must be born anew in each genera- 
tion, in each individual, and we must curb our 
desire to crystallize everything into “method” at 
the point where this growth most naturally be- 
gins. Sow the seed, till the soil, carefully, loving- 
ly, prayerfully, but don’t stand so closely over the 
growing plants as to shut off God’s air and sun- 
shine. ae: 


Writing to a Friend, Abby D. Munro, of the 
little school for the industrial training of colored 
people at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., where she has been 
doing important work since war times and the 
abolition of slavery, says: 

“T am glad of the six dollars sent, for I am in 
great perplexity. It seems to me funds never did 
come in so slowly, I watch the mails till my heart 
sinks. We all find a great difference in our ex- 
penses, everything is so cruelly high, and it wor- 
ries me that I haven’t money for my teachers 
when ’tis due. You can see what a place it puts 
me in. We are having real cold weather, uncom- 
fortably so, I’m sorry for the poor.” 

Money sent through Anna M. Jackson, 540 W. 
122nd St., New York City, through this office, or 
direct to Abby D. Munro, Laing School, Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C., would be put to most excellent 
use toward maintaining an important testimony 
of Friends. 


A CONFERENCE FOR SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEES. 

The educational interests of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends are entrusted to committees, 
the one General Committee, appointed by the Year- 
ly Meeting, which works through sub-committees 
and a superintendent and the local committees, 
which, appointed by each Monthly Meeting, are 
immediately responsible for the schools under 
their care. 

For a better understanding of the relation ex- 
isting between these agencies and to find out how 
they may work together for the best results is the 
object of a general conference which it is proposed 
to hold in Race Street Meeting House on the last 
Seventh-day of First month. That there is need 
for such conference was shown by the enthusiasm 
with which the proposition was received by the 
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General Committee when it was brought to their 
attention at their last meeting. 

The arrangements for the conference have not 
been completed. So far, however, it has been de- 
cided to hold two sessions—from 10 till 12 and 
from 1 till 3, with an hour’s recess for lunch, which 
will be served to all taking part in the conference. 

The discussion will be upon the subject, “How 
may a Friends’ School reach its highest efficiency.” 
This admits of many sub-divisions and is broad 
enough to cover all the problems which face the 
school committees of every community. It is not 
expected to exhaust the subject but it is hoped that 
this conference will be the first of a series to con- 
sider school questions and to help overcome the 
difficulties which confront Friends in the main- 
taining of high grade schools. 





LOCAL OPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

[From The American Issue, Pennsylvania edition.] 

A careful perusal of the liquor journals of the 
state betrays no small degree of anxiety on the 
part of our opponents as to the possible action of 
the coming legislature on loca] option. There is, 
of course, a corresponding degree of interest on 
the pait of our friends with reference to the same 
th'ng. It is impossible for us, at this time, to tell 
exactly how many votes our measure might be 
able to secure in that body. Events move rapidly 
in these cays. Of this much, however, we can as- 
sure our friends: when the liquor journals assert 
that there will be a prolonged and stubborn fight 
over the question we are satisfied that they are 
stating the exact truth. 

In the last legislature there were sixty-six 
votes for the Fair b1l and 137 against it, giv- 
ing the liquor men a majority of 71. They pre- 
tended at that time to think that the question was 
settled, but now they frankly admit that the local 
option forces made a decided gain in the last elec- 
tion. 

We do not have any prophecies to make. We are 
only stating the things we know. With reference 
to the house of representatives, we are prepared 
to state the following facts: Among those elected 
there are eighty members who have pledged 
themselves either privately to our representatives 
and their constituents, or in public, or are 
vouched for by responsible political friends to 
support a local opt’on measure. In addition to 
these eighty, and not included in them, are nine 
other members who asked for, and received the 
Keystone party nomination, which party declared 
for local option. They will either vote for local 
option or will violate what was the most con- 
spicuous plank in the Keystone platform. Not 
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included in either of the above classes are nine 
other members who are non-committal, but 
whose personal views on this question or the 
character of whose constituency leads us to be- 
lieve that unless unusual pressure should be 
brought upon them by the machine, they will vote 
for local option. We are not able to give any 
estimate at this time of the number of other men 
who are not pledged to either side and who will 
feel free to go e ther way when the test shall be 
put. 

Twenty-six new senators were elected this fall. 
Thirteen of these are privately or publicly pledged 
to local option. There are, also, thirteen of the 
twenty-four hold-over senators who, two years 
ago, gave assurance that they would support, at 
that time, a local option measure. In addition to 
these, there are two of the new senators who have 
Keystone endorsements but who are not pledged 
personally to local option. 

Some of the daily papers of the state have de- 
clared that the prospects for local option look 
gloomy. The liquor press sounds a danger alarm 
and calls its cohorts to get busy at once. We ad- 
mit there are not enough men pledged to pass the 
local option measure through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the other hand, we doubt if any 
one can point to any important legislation in the 
last generation in which as many as eighty men 
were pledged in its favor prior to their election. 

Without question, November 8 was a great day 
in the history of the local option movement of 
this state. Our forces made greater progress than 
many had anticipated as poss.ble. With faith in 
the r ghteousness of our cause and with a zeal 
that knows no weariness, let every friend of local 
option give a lift to the cause at this time and help 
to push the fight until our bill has landed on the 
governor’s desk. 


AS TO LIQUOR FIGURES. 

A good many newspapers have commented curi- 
iously over the statement of the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Department to the effect that the 
last year showed an increased amount of both 
spirituous and malt liquors, presumably released 
for consumption. This is assumed to indicate that 
in spite of the increase of dry territory, and the 
demands of industrial concerns in behalf of ab- 
stinence, the people of the United States are 
dr'nking more liquor than ever before. 

The government figures, however, did not neces- 
sarily warrant that conclusion, although such may 
be the case. Liquor released from bond, does not 


mean that it goes immediately into the channels of 
The government permits the manufacturer 


use. 
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of distilled liquor to put it in bond for a definite 
period. The meaning of this is, that this collection 
of liquor does not immediately pay the Internal 
Bureau tax, this tax not being paid until the 
bonded period expires. When the time limit is up, 
the liquor must be released and the tax paid. It 
may be that the release for the last year was un- 
usual. In any event, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the liquor released during the year, was 
consumed during the year. 

There are certain fairly well established condi- 
tions which govern the consumption of liquor in 
this country. First, during every period of finan- 
cial depression, there is a marked falling off in the 
consumption of l-quor, while a return of prosper- 
ity causes an increase in the use of stimulants. Too 
little attention has been given to our foreign pop- 
ulation in connection with grog consumption. In 
the main a period of unusual immigration is 
marked by a rise in the amount of liquor used. 
Whatever may be the real facts regarding the gen- 
eral consumption of liquor, it is undoubtedly true 
that an increasing number of men, either use no 
liquor at all, or very little. 

It should be remembered that our estimates of 
consumption are really based on the Internal Reve- 
nue tax reports, which are neither accurate nor 
conclusive regarding consumption for any given 
period. 

We need a more thorough and scientific study of 
the liquor problem, in all its phases, by govern- 
ment authority, than we have yet had in this 
country. This leads to the wish that the bill call- 
ing for the appointment of a commission by the 
President, to take up th’s study, may pass the 
present session of Congress. H. W. W. 


DEBATES AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL. 

The senior boys of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, in their Public Speaking Class, have 
just finished a series of weekly debates on the 
following questions: The Sunday newspaper is 
commendable, Hazing in colleges should be pre- 
vented, The United States is not justified in 
building more battleships at this time, It is wrong 
to give alms to beggars on the street or at the 
door, and A young man is excusable for smoking. 

At each debate except the last, four boys spoke, 
two others were assistants, and the remainder of 
the class were the judges to decide the debate on 
the merits of the argument. In the last question, 
one young man presented both the affirmative and 
the negative sides. It is interesting to note that he 
was sorely puzzled to find arguments to excuse the 
practice but, though a smoker himself, gave the 


negative so strongly that the judges, fifteen boys, 
decided unanimously in favor of that side. 

The only reason urged strongly in excuse for 
the young smoker was that of companionship; 
others smoke, he is an outsider if he does not. He 
is not invited to their gatherings, or, if he is, he 
feels uncomfortably conspicuous if he does not 
join in smoking. 

If this is the case, the solution of the problem 
of how to check and overcome the growing habit 
of smoking is to get, in some way, one generation 
of good strong young men who find a basis for 
good fellowship in something more elevated than 
smoking. A strict enforcement of the cigarette 
law would greatly aid the cause, but there must 
be an educated public opinion and continued 
forceful work to accomplish that. Much can be 
done in our home if father’s example and precept 
are added to mother’s wishes. Can our young 
men Friends be enlisted in such a cause? 

The Friends’ Central football team developed 
unusual] strength this fall. They lost but one game, 
and only two other teams scored against them. 

The School Magazine is publishing a history 
of Friends’ Central. All former pupils and all 
friends of the school will find these articles inter- 
esting and should send the amount of a year’s 
subscripition, $1.00, to the Business Manager, 
Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPHASIZING DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES. 

I have been for several years a reader of the Jn- 
telligencer, and have found much in its interesting 
pages to enjoy and to commend. But I regret to 
see of late a tendency in some of its articles, to 
emphasize those doctrinal differences that caused 
the great division in our Society in 1825, and thus 
to disparage all hope of a possible reunion. I am 
moved to suggest a few thoughts for the con- 
sideration of all Fr-ends. 

In the Truth there is Unity. 

In the Spirit of Christ there is oneness. 

Must we conclude that in the searching light and 
advancing thought of to-day, and of the coming 
days, we may never come into the truth and the 
spirit that would bind us together again as one 
people? 

An example has been set for years by the little 
meeting at College Park, of combining members 
of the several branches of Friends in sweet fellow- 
ship in worship and ministry. And as I read in 
this periodical from week to week, the obituaries 
of men and women of beautiful character, so love- 
ly and beloved and beneficent in their lives, I own 
them as fellow disciples of our one Lord. 
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But that unity is found to be in the affirmations, 
not in the negations of Faith. 

A recent article in the Intelligencer quotes the 
following passage as representing the belief of the 
modern evangelical Orthodox Church. 

“Jesus Christ shed his blood on the cross, mak- 
ing a vicarious atonement, that is suffering in our 
stead, for our sins, gaining for the.sinner unmer- 
ited and unearned pardon by appeasing the wrath 
of God; and satisfying Divine Justice.” 

Such a statement may express the crude con- 
ceptions of many in a past age, and some profes- 
sors of evangelical Christianity may still hold such 
a creed. But surely it is no exposition of the en. 
lightened fa'th of Orthodox Christians to-day. 

The same article in combating the idea of vicar- 
ious suffering, asks, ‘Where is the justice in the 
innocent suffering for the guilty? That theory 
subverts justice.” 

Are not the innocent all around us suffering 
(not indeed instead of the guilty), but the conse- 
quences of other’s sins? 

Parents entail suffering upon their children. 
Children bring suffering to their parents. What 
multitudes are suffering from the greed and 
wrongs of their oppressors. 

And what countless lives have been sacrificed by 
their fellowmen in unholy wars and cruel murders. 

Here let me ask my dear readers to think what 
a full “Faith in Christ” must mean. It was our 
privilege a few years ago to entertain in our homes 
a widely known and honored minister of the 
“Hicksite” branch of Friends. (I use the term re- 
luctantly for distinction.) In freely conversing 
together, he expressed his entire agreement with 
a statement of Whittier’s, that “in Jesus Christ we 
have given us the most perfect manifestation of 
God possible in a human life.’”’” That seems to me 
a felicitous and most comprehens.ve statement. 

Then in him is embodied all of Divinity that hu- 
manity can contain—all of God that Man at his 
best can receive. 

“Unto us a child is born,”’—one with us. “Unto 
us a Son is given,” one with the “Everlasting 
Father.” He called himself “the Son of Man,” to 
keep before us his oneness with us. But blessed 
was that disciple who was Divinely enlightened 
to see, and to confess him to be. the “Son of the 
living God.” It was to that Faith that the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven were given. 

We all believe that in Christ, God has manifested 
his Light for our guidance, his Righteousness for 
our example, his Truth for our instruction, his 
Strength for our overcoming of temptation and 
evil, and his Fatherly Love for our utmost need. 
But to meet all our need the Divine Life must 
touch with cleansing and healing power, the low- 
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est depths of our experience, as sinners and suf- 
ferers in a sinful world. 

Into this experience the Divine enters with the 
sympathy of a brother to suffer with us,—with the 
love of a Father to make that suffering availing 
for our Redemption and Salvation. 

Long years ago I gained from our beloved poet 
Whittier the thought, that all our suffering for 
our own, and other’s s ns, may be vicarious. Long 
ago the thought came to me that all punishment 
may be in love for correction. 

When borne as a loving Father’s chastening, we 
know its subduing power. 

If human suffering may possibly be vicarious,* 
how much more must Divine suffering be. 

We must bel’eve that God was as manifest in 
the death of his Son, as in his life. 

That tragedy was on the part of mankind, the 
crime of Crucifixion. On the Godward side, it was 
the glory of Divine Sacrifice. 

They had not power to take his life. He “laid it 
down,” as his own word declared. 

The Cross of Christ was the meeting place 
where the supreme sin of the world was met by 
the infinite compassion of God, pleading “Forgive, 
they know not what they do.” 

We all believe that the compassion there re- 
vealed, is the only ground of the sinner’s hope. As 
from that Cross, the word of Divine forgiveness is 
spoken to his soul by the Great Sufferer whom his 
sins have pierced, his burden falls. Who can doubt 
that as the life of Christ transcends every other 
human life, so his death means more than martyr- 
dom. Before this mystery, our profoundest 
thought must pause in awe, and confess that “Un- 
searchable are his judgments and his ways are 
past finding out, whose thoughts and ways are 
higher than ours, as the heavens are higher than 
the earth.” 

There is a passage in an address of Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, on the Divinity of Christ, from which I 
wonder if any deeply thoughtful Friend would dis- 
sent. It is as follows: 

“What is the conclusion at which the mind of 
man arrives, after it has waited reverently at 
the threshold of the Heavenly Temple, or looked 
within for light? Was Jesus of Nazareth a Jewish 
teacher of singularly fine and holy life? Yes, but 
more. Did he die a noble death, and set a splendid 
example of self-sacrifice to all the ages to come? 
Yes, but more. Was he emphatically the son of 
man, the noblest offspring of the human race? Yes, 
but more. Was he the Word of God, the one tran- 
scendent expression of the thought of the Maker 

*Cf. Latter part of artic'e on “What is Vital in 
Christianity,” by Josiah Royce, in Harvard Theological 
Review of October, 1909. 
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to the creatures whom He has made, the one 
voice helpful above all others, to break this awful 
silence of Nature, which seems so regardless of the 
sorrows and aspirations of her inmate Man? Yes, 
and that thought, perhaps more than all others, 
seems to me to bring soothing and help to the men 
who face the problems of the life of to-day.” 

But looking still towards the innermost recesses 
of the Temple, I feel that there may be courts even 
beyond this which we have reached. 

The propos.tions of the Athanasian Creed sound 
like a jangle of words. I know not whether they 
be true or false, but I can well believe that they 
are as near to the truth, as the guesses of a four- 
year old child at the contents of its father’s li- 
brary. Still I look towards the most holy place, 
and in thought I see One issue therefrom whom I 
know to be my spirit’s rightful King. He says to 
me, “‘Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” ““‘Who 
is he Lord, that I might believe on him?” “Thou 
hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee.” 

“Lord, I believe,” let us all say with thankful 
pearts, and let us worship him. 

We are not in danger of too large a faith, but 
of too hitle faith in God, and in the revelation ol 
himself in his one perfect human and D:vine Son. 

San Cal. JOEL BEAN. 


J Ose 9 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Coldstream, 
Ont., met at the home of Edgar M. Zavitz Novem- 


ber 25. The opening silence was broken by Gor- 
don MacKellar reading the second chapter of Pro- 
verbs, after which the hymn, “Safe in the Arms 
was sung. Edward Bycraft read a pa- 
per written by Mr. James Bycraft, of Barnsley, 
Eng., and sent to the association. The subject was 
“Describe biography and fiction, giving their dif- 
ferent values to young people.” He said that not 
all imaginative stories are fiction and that not all 
biography is profitable reading. Religious novels 
do more harm than good. Fiction excites the feel- 
ings but does not spur the reader to action. He 
recommended historical novels but said that as a 
rule fiction destroys the taste for better reading. 
Alzina Zavitz gave a reading entitled “Worship of 
Nature,” by Whitter. Edgar M. Zavitz read the 
first part of the serial reading, “Locksley Hall,” by 
Tennyson. Ethel Bycraft read a very interesting 
list of current topics, prepared by Edward By- 
craft. Helen Zavitz gave a recitation entitled 
“Scratch Deep Enough.” After singing the hymn 
“Only a Beam of Sunshine” the meeting adjourned 
to meet at the home of Isaac Hamacher in two 
weeks. FLOSSIE BROWN. 


of Jesus,” 





GONE ARE WAR’S OCCASIONS. 


[At the semi-annual meeting of the Grand Army Posts 
of Bucks County, held Tenth month 22nd, at Langhorne, 
Pa., when the Newtown Post was ca!led on, the following 
response was made: ] 

The musket in the garret, 

The sword hung in the hall, 
Birds nesting in the cannon— 

They’re still and harmless all. 
And yet in easy memory, 

They were with murder rife, 
Unp'tying and re'entless, 

In a fratricidal strife. 


Who drew the rallying sabre, 
Who fired the volleying gun, 
Who pulled the willing lanyard, 
Are passing, one by one. 
May we who shared their triumphs, 
But lived to see them de, 
Guard well their gallant records 
Till we, too, say “Good-bye!” 


But gone are war’s occasions, 
Now let its discords cease; 

Let each surviving comrade 
Chant only songs of peace, 

And teach his wonder'ng children 
The awfulness of war; 

Yet not the pride forgetting 
With which the flag he bore. 


So put away War’s playthings, 
The assau!t-directing sword, 

The volley-rattling rifle, 
The guns which thunder roared; 

Stop building threatening Dreadnaughts, 
Let legal murder cease, 

“There never was a good war, 
And never a bad peace!” 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


BIRTHS. 

BROWN.—To He'en Granger and Baldwin Fox Brown, 
at Boize, Idaho, Eleventh month 19th, 1910, a son, who is 
named Edward Caswell Brown. 

WALKER.—On Twelfth month 2, 1910, to Lewis and 
Bessie Johnson Waiker, Phi!ade!phia, a son who is named 
J. Edward Walker. 


MARRIAGES. 


MOORE—HALLOWELL.—E'eventh month 19th, 1910, 
under care of Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends. At 
the home of Anna Burton Ha!lowell, Thomas Haldean 
Moore, to Agnes Paxson Hallowell, of Jenkintown, daughter 
Moore to Agnes Paxson Hallowe!l, of Jenkintown, daughter 
of Anna Burton Hallowell and the late T. Howard Hallo- 
well, 


DEATHS. 
GARRETT.—At West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 27th, 
1910. George Baker, son of Nathan M. and Loulie B. Gar- 
rett, in his 30th year; a member of the Society of Friends. 
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HAGAMAN.—At their home in Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, on Second-day, Twelfth month 5th, of pneumonia, 
Miriam La Rue, aged 10 years and 5 months, daughter of 
William and Mary R. Hagaman, members of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Phi'adelphia. 

PYLE.—Suddenly at the home of Edward Watson at 
Highland Park, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 12, C!oud 
Pyle of Mortonville, Pa., in the 85th year of his age, a 
life-long member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

He left one child, Car'eton J. Pyle and three grand- 
sons. This dear Friend was a devoted father and kind 
and loving brother. He was held in high esteem by his 
large circle of friends. At his funeral a number testified 
to his worth and sterling character. 














NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Edward Coale and wife, of Holder, Ill., have gone to 
Long Beach, Cal., to rema‘n until next summer. A letter 
from them says: “We attended owr Pasadena meeting 
First-day; attendance 30 or more. House and surround- 
ings simp'y beautiful. Many (to us) new faces.” 

A meeting in the interest of Equal Rights will be held 
at Avondale under care of Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarter on First-day afternoon, the 18th inst., 
at 2.30 o’clock. Name of speaker and further part culars 
will be announced later. 


On First-day morning, Eleventh month 27th, the meet- 
ing at Chester, Pa., was visited by Daniel F. Moore of 
West Philadelphia. About 35 Friends were in attendance 
and all seemed interested alike in the preliminary si'ence 
as well as in the spoken word. A flourishing First-day 
school under the superintendence of Catherine Stevenson 
followed the meeting. It is noteworthy that here as e!se- 
where a majority of the scholars are not affiliated with the 
Society of Friends. 

The meeting at Merion, Pa., was attended by several 
visitors by previous appointment on First-day the 4th, 
at 10.30 a. m. The attendance was not larger than usual 
but much interest seemed to be maintained. Edith M. 
Winder of Swarthmore, Elizabeth F. Newlin of Darby and 
Daniel F. Moore were the speakers. Following the meet- 
ing a conference on Good Literature was held and a very 
excellent paper on that subject was read by Edith M. 
Winder which was appreciatively discussed. There is no 
First-day school connected with this meeting at the pres- 
ent time. 


Radnor Monthly Meeting of Friends (including the 
meetings of Haverford, Valley, Merion and the meeting 
house of Radnor where appointed meetings are occasion- 
ally held, all belonging to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting) , 
at its session in Eleventh month appointed an Advance- 
ment Committee, with Martha W. Moore as clerk. A meet- 
ing of the same was held last week and in an experi- 
mental way it was decided for the committee to attend the 
regular morning meeting at Haverford, Pa., on First- 
day morning next, the 11th, at 10.00 o'clock. 


The Purity section of Philadelphia Yearly Meetings’ 
Philanthropic Committee would be very grateful to have 
any suggestions in regard to the literature placed for dis- 
tribution in the bookcase in room No. 1, in the Meeting- 
house at 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
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A large quantity of this literature has been taken from 
the shelves and if those having received it, or any who 
have had part in its distribution, would communicate with 
the clerk, the committee would be in a better position to 
meet the increasing demand. 

CASSANDRA T. CARR, Clerk. 

1715 N. 19th St., Philade’phia, Pa, 

At the Race Street, Phila., Aftermeeting Conference, 
on the 4th, the Elders and their duties claimed attention. 
Among the thoughts expressed were these: Many of the 
conditions that called forth the system of Elders do not 
exist in these days, but there is a need for them and they 
may and should be a great strength and source of spir- 
itual life in the Meeting. 

If the meeting of ministers and e'ders is only a per- 
functory body with perfunctory duties, it is of little use. 
It should be a spiritual storage battery from which would 
come renewed consecration for themselves and spiritual 
strength to the Society. It should concern itself with the 
spiritual we'fare of all in the Meeting, not alone of those 
who speak. Elders wou'd be of inestimable value if from 
their insight into conditions they would bring before the 
Monthly Meeting some of the problems in our spiritual 
lives. 

Throughout the New York Yearly Meeting, the com- 
mittee on Ministry and Counsel is revised every three 
years. One whose ministry or work on the committee 
ceases to be helpful may not be re-appointed on the com- 
mittee. A recommended minister may thus cease to be 
recommended. The younger peop!e of a Meeting rather 
shrink from being called elders, but several such have 
been willing to serve as members of the committee on 
Ministry and Counsel, which lays upon them about the 
same duties. 

3ut the machinery matters little. The people can make 
almost anything they want with the machinery at hand. 

The general feeling was that we should not be over- 
critical of what appears to us to be unprofitable speaking 
in our Meetings. That is the price we pay for our liberty. 
Besides some peop'e are edified by what fai!s to impress 
us. Who shall draw the line or sit in judgment? While 
the work of the elders is as important as that of the 
ministers in sustaining the spiritual atmosphere of our 
Meetings, it must be done with tact, gentleness, and love. 

Next week there will be a consideration of our business 
methods. Can they be improved? 








GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Thanksgiving afternoon, a half-holiday was celebrated 
first of all by a fire-drill at 1.00 o’c!ock, and at 3.15, basket 
ball games were played between the old students and our 
teams of 1910-11. The first team game resulted in a score 
of 21-17 in favor of the o'd students and the second team 
game ran up a score of 13-7 in our favor. Many visitors 
both old students and members of the Alumni were present 
that day and evening and all enjoyed the open social held 
in the evening. 

Seventh-day evening the 26th of November, the Penns 
and Whittiers held private meetings, the Penns having 
the use of the Assembly Room and the Whittiers holding 
sway in study hall. The Penn Program was as follows: 


Piano Solo—Dorothy Heller. 
Recitation—Helen Kenderdine. 
Reading—Clarence Robinson, 
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2UNDS 


Recitation 





Song Quartette. 
Helen Briggs. 
Harold Kirk. 
Elizabeth Webster. 
G'eamings from the Penn 
Hanna Williams. 
Charles Murphy. 

Esther Bycraft. 

Play—Scene from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by Helen Wash- 
burn, Mary Phillips, Eugenia Leeds. 


Recitation 
Piano Solo 
Darlington Hoopes. 
teading 

Recitation 
Piano Solo 


The Whittier Society rendered the following program: 

Recitation—Eda Hicks. 

Whittier Greenleaf read by Harriette Stabler. 

Mandolin Solo—Katharine Miller. 

fecitation “Franz” Twining. 

Song “The Quilting Party” by seven girls. 
Mildred Hibberd. 

“Playing Hookey”’ 

Thomas Foulke. 
Reading—Emma Chandler. 
Pantomime—Edith Male, Chas. Hallowe'l, 


Jennie 


tecitation 


Dialogue Eleanor Lowthrop and 


Norman Pen- 


rose. 


Sixth-day evening, the 2nd, a formal debate took place 
in the Agora. “Resolved that any further centralization 
of government should be opposed by all citizens of the 
United States.” On the affirmative were Eliza Ambler 
and Mary Smedley, on the negative, Jennie W. Twining 
and Helen Young. This was one of the best debates the 
Agora has seen this year and after good speeches and 
good rebuttal, the judges decided negatively. 

Seventh-day afternoon (3rd) at 3.15 a game of basket- 
ball was played between our team and Northeast Manual 
Training School, resulting in a score of 59-18 in favor of 
George School. 

Seventh-day 3rd, the Whittiers held a 
public Whittier meeting when the following program was 
rendered. 


evening, the 


Quartette—“Under Southern Skies,’”—Esther Jenkins, 
Atholia Evans, Mah!on Dunn and Lewis Bacon. 

Whittier Greenleaf read by 

Recitation—“A Confidence’’—Charlotte Swayne. 

Vocal Duet—“Sing me a Song of the Sunny South’— 
Sterling Nash and Charlotte Swayne. 

Reading—“Louny’s Christening’”—Harold Blackburn. 

Piano Solo—‘“Plantation Medley,’”—Ruth Smith. 

Recitation—“Why the Turkey Buzzard’s Head is Bald,” 

Elwood Tylor. 


Song Tableau 


3eatrix Moore. 


“Old Black Joe,’—Lewis Tanguy. 
Hopkinson’s Smith’s “Little Gray Lady,” was 
given by several members of the society. 


lay—F. 


E. G. W. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Swarthmore students suffered a heavy loss last week 
in the death of one of their most promising members. 
Lew Wallace Darnall, president of the Senior Class, died 
at the University Hospital in Philadelphia on November 
29, after a brief illness of two weeks. On the afternoon 
of the following day, funeral exercises were held at the 
undertaker’s in the city and a large number of the stu- 
dents and faculty attended. Commemorative exercises were 
held in co'lection, Sixth-day morning. Wallace Darnall was 
a young man of noble character, a gentleman, student 
and friend. Although his loss from our midst will be 
severely felt by all, the ennobling influence of his life 
will still live, and serve to inspire his fellow students 
towards living that life which is supremely worth while. 


The Eastern Union of Student Volunteer Bands, includ- 
ing all colleges in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
met in conference at Houston Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Seventh and First-days. Swarthmore College 
sent the following delegates: Anna Allen, Margaret 
Broomell, Reba Osler, Joseph Willits, Charles Smith and 
James Shock. The purpose of the convention was to give 
inspiration and help in solving the prob!ems which con- 
front student missionary work. 


The ninth annual declamation contest for the William 
Cocks prizes was held on December 2nd. The contestants 
were: Leonore Bartow, Edith Swayne, G. Earl Miller, 
Zelma Bartow, Ruth Verlenden, and Anna Allen. The 
judges gave first place to Ruth Verlenden, and second to 
Leonore Bartow. Musical selections were given by the 
young women’s and young men’s glee clubs. 


At a meeting of the Somerville Literary Society, last 
Sixth-day evening, Mrs. Gay, wife of the celebrated Amer- 
ican painter, gave a highly entertaining and fascinating 
talk on her visit to Italy. She described Italian peasant 
life and scenery with a!l its variety and beauty in a most 
charming manner. 


Joel Borton spoke before the Y. M. C. A. last First-day. 
He pleaded for a deeper knowledge and more practical 
application of the spiritual life and nature of man. As 
he said, he intended to talk “with” and not “to” the 
boys, and this he succeeded admirably in doing. The 
Y. M. C. A. under the influence of such strong and in- 
spiring speakers is becoming an important factor in the 
religious life of the college. 


Owing to misinformation, a mistake was made in last 
week’s notes in connection with the capacity of the new 
water tank which is being erected on the campus. The 
capacity is 100,000 gallons instead of 60,000. 


m., in Room 208, Trustees’ Building, 


No. 8 North Market Square. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Washington, 
D. C., 1612 I St., N. W., at 11a. m. 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—In 


1l a. m. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, every First-day, at 10.30 a. 


at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 

Chicago, Central 
Room 506, Fine Arts Building, 203 
Michigan Ave., near Van Buren St., at 


TWELFTH MO. 10TH 


—New York Monthly Meeting, 110 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 2.30 p. m. 
Meeting under care of Philanthropic 


; - ' 

—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, | Royal 
| 
| 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 
Distinctively a cream of 
tartar baking powder 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal grape 
cream of tartar. 


Pure, Healthful, Dependable 


Meeting, 


(7TH-DAY). 
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Comm_-ttee, 7.30 p.m. Supper at six 
o'clock. 

—Burlington Quarterly First-day 
School Union he'd at Crosswicks at 
10.30 o’clock. Carriages will meet 
all Friends at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station at Bordentown, at 10 
o’clock. 

Ail interested in Friends are cor- 
dially invited. 

—Quaker Round Tab’e in Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

TWELFTH MO. 11TH (1ST-DAY). 

—At Hockessin, Del., Circular Meet- 
ing at 2 p. m., under care of Western 
Quarter'y Meeting. Isaac Wilson ex- 
pects to attend and will also be pres- 
ent at Meeting in the morning. 

—Swarthmore Meeting, Swarth- 
more, Pa., at 11.30 a. m. Henry 
W. Wilbur is expected to attend. 

—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a.m. Topics: The “unity” rule 
vs. decision by vote. The tendency 
for a few to transact the business. 
Can our business methods be _ im- 
proved? Discussion will be opened by 
Jane P. Rushmore. 

—In Toronto, Can., Central Meet- 
ing of Friends, Forum’ Bui!dng, 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts., at 3 p. m. 
Friends’ Association same place at 
3.30. Discussion on “The Root of 
a'l Evil” introduced by Walter Ken- 
yon. 

TWELFTH MO. 12TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation. J. Eugene Baker, [Illu- 
strated Talk on “The Passion Play of 
1910.” 

—‘Woman’s Economic Independ- 
ence and its Relation to her Political 
Independence.” Address by Mrs. Maud 
Nathan of New York, at the New 
Century Drawing Rooms, 124 S. 12th 
St., Phila., at 8 p. m., under aus- 
pices of the Ward Equa! Suffrage 
League. 

TWELFTH MO. 18TH (8RD-DAY). 

—Mt. Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Ass’n., at home of Isaiah Atkinson. 
TWELFTH MO. 15TH (5TH-DAY) 

—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting 
at Haddonfield, at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 
(via Pennsylvania R. R. or trolley, 
foot of Market Street, Camden.) 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Ass’n., at home of Cyrus S. Moore. 
TWELFTH MO. 16TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Medford, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Ass’n., at home of Charles and Mat- 
tie Engle, at 8 p. m. 

TWELFTH MO. 18TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and G. 
A. Capron, No. 2 Bank St., at 11 
a. Mm. 


—Conference at Avondale at 2.30 
p. m. under the care of Philanthropic 
Committee of Western Quarter. Sub- 
ject, Equal Rights for Women. 

—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor in the Meeting 
House at Chester, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
Joel Borton will give an address on 
Temperance. He will also attend the 
morning meeting at 10 o’clock. 

—In Toronto, Can., Central Meet- 
ing of Friends, Forum Building, 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts., at 3 p. m. 
Friends’ Ass’n., at 3.30. “The Treat- 
ment of Prisoners” by Com. R. H. 
Harris. 


TWELFTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY) 

—Fishing Creek Half Yearly 
Meeting, at Millville, Columbia 
County, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 


Doubtless you have long ago formed 
your opinion as to the merits of Es- 
peranto, the international language; I 
hope that it is favorable; but as there 
is much irresponsible criticism of Es- 
peranto, especially on occasion of the 
international congress at Washing- 
ton, I want to offer an opportunity 


for every thinker to judge for him- 
self. I have had prepared 100,000 
brief grammars of Esperanto, in pam- 
phlet form, and will send one to any- 
body who asks it, enclosing stamp for 
reply. This great movement for an 
international auxiliary language now 


| embraces fifty nations in its scope. 





| 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


ARTHUR BAKER, 
Editor Amerika Esperantisto. 


BOOK NOTES. 
“The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States,” is a 


comprehensive treatise by President 
Van Hise, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Scores of Government reports and 
pamphlets by specidlists been 
here digested and iestated in the plain, 
easy form of lectures to college classes. 
From the four hundred pages of this 
book may gather a competent 
knowledge of the subject of 
the conservation of mineral resources, 
water, forests, and land. The closing 
chapter deals wth Conservation and 
Humanity, wherein is upheld the lofty 
purpose of so conserving our natura! 
resources as to “make possib’e to bil- 
‘ions of future human beings a godlike 
destiny.” (Macmillan.) 


have 


one 
who'e 








| THE FARM CALENDAR 
FOR 1911 




































































1010 CHERRY STREET 






There comes from the Biddle Press ot 
Philadelphia “The Farm Calendar,” de- 
signed by Edward T. Biddle, with verses 
for each month by John Russell 
The cover design shows a corn-field with 
a background, including stretches of water 
and foliage, the whole forming a pleasing 


ensemble. A page is given to each month, 
and for each there is a picture appro- 


priate to the season showing a farm scene, 
while the verse fits the period of the year. 
Design and text are printed on heavy, 
smoke-tinted 
effect and which will harmonize admir- 
ably 
Hayes, who contributes the verse, is the 
librarian 
Mr. Biddle, the designer, is the head of 
the publishing house that brings out the 
calendar. 
about the publication that gives it distinc- 
tion as well as individuality. 
bring 
country days.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 





Hayes. 


paper, which gives a soft 


with many backgrounds. Russell 


of Swarthmore College, while 


So there is a personal touch 


It will help 


back many pleasant memories of 


Price, postage paid, 50c 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Quaker Boy 


“The Quaker Boy on the Farm and at 
School,” by Isaac Sharpless. Boards. 40 
pages. The Biddle Press, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This beautifully illustrated monograph 
dealing with a Pennsylvania Quaker boy’s 
experiences in the early history of Friends’ 
settlement in the eastern section of the 
State, will be enjoyed not only by every 
boy that will take it up for reading, but 
by men who retain their interest in and 
sympathy with boyhood experiences. It is 
charmingly written, and should find its 
way to the living-rooms of multitudes ot 
homes in which boys need instructive and 
entertaining reading. Every lad will thank 
parents or friends for making a present 
of the book to him.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Price, postage paid, 75c 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. Stearns Davis, who has writ- 
ten several novels based on Roman 
life and history, and who has been 
made a professor in the University 
of Minnesota, now issues his first 
large scholarly book, “The Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Rome.” Money 
and the commercial spirit bulk large 
in this study, and Prof. Davis’ con- 
clusion is that “No state ever exclud- 
ed the ideal from its national and so- 
cial life so strictly as did Rome. It 
taught its prosaic commercialism to 
all its provinces. It died a slow, ling- 
ering, painful death, after achieving 
the greatest seeming success in his- 
tory. Its citizens served Mammon in 
the place of God with more than us- 
ual consistency.” 

Our own nation might take to heart 
this warning from history! (Mac- 
millan.) 


THE WILD-FLOWER 


CALENDAR 


The Wild-flower Calendar is an 
exquisite calendar. It consists of 
two heavy mounts with a beautiful 
reproduction in three colors of one 
of our well-known  wild-flowers 
(from water color drawings) tipped 
on the mounts and a small calendar 
fastened to the bottom as indicated 
in thecut. There are twelve differ- 
ent wild-flowers to choose from, and 
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Send for our free 20 page 
catalog of Friendly calendars 


and books. The Biddle Press, 
1010 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


The first story for young folks writ- 
ten by the author of “The Lady of the 
Decoration” will appear in_ the 
Twelfth month St. Nicholas. It will 
be called “The Russian General’s 
Son”; and it will have illustrations in 
two colors from drawings by Genjiro 
Kataoka, who made the pictures for 
“Little Sister Snow.” 

A later number of St. Nicholas will 
have a story by the same writer spe- 
cially for girls, entitled “Yoma 
Wilke’s Birthday,” which will be il- 
lustrated with photographs. 

The Century is to publish during 
1911 a life of Martin Luther from the 
pen of Arthur C. McGiffert, a member 
of the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The life is not 
written on theo!'ogical lines, but has 
as its chief motive the story of Luther 
as a personality and as an influence 
There will be many 
illustrations some of them in color. 


upon his time. 


Old Meeting-Houses 


“Old Meeting Houses,” is the title given 
to a little book by John Russell Hayes, is- 
sued by the Biddle Press of Philadelphia. 
rhe book is bound in paper, in tasteful 
fashion, and it presents as text a poem in 
blank verse, devoted to the old Quaker 


| meeting-house and the folk who gathered 


7 , there. Its distinctive feature, however, is 
they are all reproduced in their found in the illustrations, which reproduce 


natural colors by the famous Ives’ | in tint views of a large number of old 

three-color photographic process ea ee ee ae rie a 

than which there can be nothing ee ee ee eee 

> where the followers of Penn have been, 

more true to the actual colors of are still numerous. Very quaint and 

the flowers themselves. The wild- interesting are some of these old edifices; 

flowers are as follows: Scarlet Bugler, Shooting Star, Wild linked many of them with the history of 

Heliotrope, Mariposa Tulip, Wild the country in an imperishable fashion. 

Pansy. Indi Pai | sh. Owl’s 4 he author has accompanied each picture 

ansy, indian aint- rus ’ Wis with a suitable quotation from some poet. 

( lover, Monkey Flower, Cream-cup, Several of the pictures show interiors. Mr. 

Brodiaea, Prickly Phlox, California Hayes’ verse portrays the types of people 

Poppy who worshipped in these old edifices, and 

a : ; ‘ touches as well upon their homely virtues. 

In ordering pl 2ase be sure to in- His poem is dignified and in good taste. 

dicate the particular wild-flower you The book will appeal strongly to people 
wish. Otherwise we will have to | of Quaker lineage and fellowship. 

send you whatever we may have in 
stock as the edition is limited. 





Price, postage paid, $1.00 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, postage paid, 25¢ A feature of St. Nicholas during 
1911 will be a set of Folk Songs for 
boys and girls, contributed by Mabel 
Lyon Sturgis—old favorites of real 
value. While the original melody will 
be strictly preserved in every case, the 
musical accompaniment will be made 
to fall easily within the capacities of 
very young students of music. And 
the songs will be illustrated. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 

















Twelfth month 10, 1910) 


“In Memory of Whittier” 


“Quaker Voluntaries” this booklet should 
have been called, which is replete with 
lines of simple beauty. “The fine be- 
nignity of gray old men,” as the poet 
calls it, is in this verse, and it is with a 
dreaming pencil that he sketches the scenes 
which Whittier knew and loved so well. 
A very real and personal affection for 
the poet has come to Mr. Hayes across the 
years, and I think we may say without 
fear of misinterpretation that the kindly 
soul of Whittier through love has come 
to dwell in Swarthmore: 


Would I had seen our saintly Whittier, 

The noble, gray old Poet, face to face; 

Would he had come to Swarthmore now 
and then 

In his ripe years, as in old days long past 

He came to these old Pennsylvania hills 

And visited in ancient Quaker homes! 

Those deep, dark eyes, those firm sweet- 
smiling lips, 

That gracious aspect of benignity— 

How they had blest our youth! O I must 
grieve 

To think we of the younger Quaker line 

Have never looked upon his kindly face, 


Heard his sweet words of peace and 
friendliness, 

Or felt his cordial hand-clasp. It had 
been 


A consecration to remember him, 
The great and simple Friend, the Quaker 
seer. 


Price, postage paid, 50c 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The first chapters of Robert Hich- 
ens’s new novel, “The Dweller on the 
Thresho!d,” which is running serially 
in The Century, indicate that psychical 
research is to be the key-note of the 
story. It is not the object of the 
story, it is said, to set forth what has 
been accomplished in the field of oc 
cultism; but his working out of some 
of the phenomena of occu!tism in his 
story cannot fail to interest all whe 
have paid any attention to psychic 
problems. 


All who are fond of the books of 
Joel Chandier Harris, will 
the last book, “Uncle Remus and the 
Little Boy,” stories in prose and verse 


welcome 


about the quaint ways of the friendly 


animals, illustrated with the usual 
fetching and amusing pictures. Brer 
Rabbit, Brer Fox and litt’'e Mr. 
Cricket figure here with all their 


drollery; and many an old-time negro 
dialect phrase helps give the tales 
their flavor; here is an examp'e:— 
“Brer Wind, please stop yo’ prankin’, 
Ez you go ridin’ by! 
You keer no mo’ fer Chris’mus 
Dan a mule in a patch er rye! 
But ’fo’ you go, please tell us 
Whar you hid at last July? 
De 9 er last July?” 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.) 


FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER 763 


Thee is cordially invited to come in 
and look over our Friends’ books, cal- 
endars, Christmas cards, etc. We have 
a nicely fitted-out office especially ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of our 
patrons. Many of the articles which we have, 
are not advertised in either our catalog or else- 
where. The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEPC eRe CEE ECACC SS a tee ee ea 
BRANDYWINE DAYS 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 































































‘*This green untroubled meadow-side”’ 


CHARMING book, reminiscent in form, but by no means in substance, of 
A Miss Milman’s ‘‘ Calendar of Garden Dehghts,’’ dear to the hearts of many 

nature lovers, comes this week from The Biddle Press, of this city, under 
the title ‘‘ Brandywine Days; or, The Shepherd’s Hourglass.’’ It is the work of 
John Russell Hayes, who, under the form of a calendar of the summer months, 
with the banks of the Brandywine as his background, has written a delightfully 
suggestive series of essays and poetic fancies. In these the author has embodied 
a good deal of his own graceful verse, with sympathetic descriptions of rural 
scenery, studies of persons and places associated with the Brandywine country, 
and several informing essays on the poets and the poetry of his fancy. The book is 
illustrated with a number of well composed photographic studies by J. Carroll Hayes 
and its typographical appearance is in excellent taste.—Phila. Public Ledger. 


Price, postage paid, $1.50 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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764 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER [Twelfth month 10, 1910 


No one should be without a 
copy of the Quaker Calendar 
for 1911. This year’s calendar 


is a great improvement on last years’ 


only six as before. Each of the 12 
excellent representations of Quaker 
life is accompanied by a quotation 
from Whittier, Penn, Sharpless, 
Hayes, etc., with of course the calendar 
for the month. They are beautifully 
printed in Flemish brown ink ona 
dull buff paper and are satisfactorilly 
put together to move onrings. The 
calendar can be suspended by a silk cord. 

This is the third year that we have gotten out this calendar 
and every year we have received many second orders from 
people who were delighted with the first copy. 

These quotations and pictures have been selected with 
great care and are as accurate as may be in their depiction 
of our interesting Quaker life and cus- 
toms so fast disappearing. Imagine how 
interesting a complete series would be in 
twenty-five years from now! 

Some of the pictures are: 

A Young Woman Spinning, 
An Old Woman Knitting, 
The Hall Clock, 

The Meeting-House Door, 
Children Going to Bed, 
First-Day Morning, 

Feeding the Chickens, etc. 


As of course the edition is limited it might be well to order at once. If you do not like 
the calendar we are always willing to send back the money on receipt of the calendar. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c 








THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and contains twelve leaves instead of }- 


